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A CASE OF CAMPHOR POISONING. | 
Read before the Hahnemann Academy of 


Medicine, Oct. 2, 1850. 
BY JAMES W. METCALF, M. D. 


I was much interested, not long since, in a 
case of poisoning from an over-dose of cam- 


phor, which I met with in the Leipsic Home@c- | 


pathic Journal, and have translated it for the 
benefit of the Academy. This drug is so little 
known as to its true pathogenesis, is evidently 
80 important an agent in our materia medica, 
and is so interesting to us from its having been 
prophetically prescribed by Hahnemann as 
the remedy for Asiatic Cholera, and from. the 
ample verificatiow of that prophecy in the ex- 


perience of his numberless disciples, that any | 


addition to our knowledge of its workings will 
be most gratefully received. 

The patient relates his own case in a letter 
to his physician. He is evidently a man of 
education, of observation, and endowed with 
a power of internal analysis and description 
which, unfortunately for medicine, is seldom 
the lot either of patients of physicians. 


I had suffered for more than two years from 
nocturnal pollutions of a peculiar sort. I 


awoke suddenly in my first nap with a tick- 
| ling in the penis of so voluptuous a character 
| that the sensation completely overpowered my 
reason, and continued until it ended in an 
|emission. These attacks returned twice or 
thrice a week, and kept me ina constant state 
| of moral and physical exhaustion ; my con- 
| Science was not altogether at peace, on ac- 
| count of the sort of passive complicity which 
I could not avoid feeling I took in the offence. 
' Iused various drugs ; but finally, induced 
by Raspail’s Treatise, I placed myself under 
the care of a physician, who prescribed for me 
that author’s camphor mixtures. Toward the 
last of the treatment, I began, from motives 
| of economy, to take pure camphor in yolk of 
egg. 

I had for some years past employed my 
| leisure hours in the study of polemics, and 
| during the month of September had been par- 
ticularly occupied with a little work on the 
| preparation for the Lord’s Supper, which sa- 
vored somewhat of mysticism. Thus pre- 
| pared, I went to confession, and the entire 
day passed in the greatest peace and quiet- 
| ness both of mind and soul. Toward evening, 
I walked out with some friends, and on my 
return, after my usual reading and a light re- 
past of grapes and bread, went to bed.* Wak- 
ing after some hours, I performed my devo- 
tions, and perceiving that I had neglected to 
take my evening dose, I swallowed some 
small pieces of raw camphor. I lay down 
again, but awoke in a moment with an inde- 
| scribable feeling of uneasiness and most deadly 
sickness produced by the smell and the taste 
of the camphor. I could not lie; the thought 
| continually occurred, as in insanity, “I am 
| dead! no, I am not dead! but, indeed, I must 
_be dead!” and thus I flew round about my- 
| self like a top, with no other feeling than for 
| the strong smack of the nauseating drug. 
The external world existed for me no longer ; 
my thoughts were gone; one single, fearful 
one remained: I was transferred to another 





* The patient here states that he inserts al! these trifl- 
ing minutia designedly, inasmuch as, being an unpro- 
fessional man, he is not able to judge of their possible 
influence on the occurrences of the nigh: ; and the editor 
of the Journal adds, that as a physician, and for physi 
cians, he considers it important that all the jent 
cireu"ustances of the case should be accurately related. 
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world; for me all else was extinguished. I 
sat up in bed, but all about me had indeed 
disappeared. I was alone in the great uai- 
verse, the last of all things. My ideas of the 
world, God, and religion now seemed to me to 
have existed only in my imagivation; the earth 
upon which yesterday I lived and moved had 
run its appointed course, and- I was the final 
and solitary fragment ‘of the whole creation. 
There was no other feeling in my soul than 
the overwhelming one of my hopeless, end- 
less dampation. I sank back upon the bed, 
believing that I was the Spirit of Evil ina 
world forsaken of God. Faith and Hope 
were gone; there was here no longer any 
God, or, rather, the Infinite himself, like all 
his works, had ceased to be. My unhappiness 
was boundless—time itself was no more. 
In short, an anguish unimaginable and inex- 
pressible laid hold on me. What soul could 
ey to itself my everlasting dwelling as the 

vil One, alone, in a vast universe, without 
faith or hope, and my heart forever broken by 
unimagined tortures ? 

I rose suddenly from the bed, rushed to the 
window, and threw it up. It was u beautiful 
September night: all nuatare lay quiet, illumi- 
nated by the moon, with the clear stars look- 
ing down. The sight increased my despair. 
Poor nature extinguished, the sky transparent 
and lifeless, the earth so still in the dim, dead 
light—I could not bear it. The seuse of 
touch was gone, and my eyes stood out of 
their sockets. For a moment I resolved to 


throw myself from the window and sweep 
through the domain of my infernal kingdom ; 
but a weak glimmer of reason held me back. 
I tried to weep, but my eyes were dry ; my 
hands could no longer grasp anything, and I 


felt no moisture in my eyes. I tried to pray, 
but the words sounded hollow from my chest, 
like reverberations from a cracked vessel. A 
fearful terror scized me, and I knew not 
whither to fly. I cried out aloud—* And 
so,” said I, “I am indeed dead, and that Hell 
about which I have talked and thought is no 
fiction, but a reality, which I am doomed to 
experience forever. And yet I confessed this 
very morning, and died with no heavy sin 
upon my conscience.” And then came doubts 
about my doctrinal views, for I had never 
been of strong faith. Thus hopelessly devoted 
to everlasting damuation, I recollected some 
syrup, a sort of stomachic elixir, which had 
been standing in my sideboard, and felt for it 
in the dark; bat O! horror! my band no 
longer perceived resistance ; my whole body 
was insensible and dry as marble, and I was 
conscious of no internal warmth. Io my 
ever-growing terror, I sought to recall sensz- 
tion, even if it were pain, and tore the skin 
of my face and hands, but it was useless ; I 
felt no more. 

I ran to the mantle.piece, and struck a 
light. I saw it, came to myself, and the 
thought came over me that after all it might 
be only a dream, a horrible vision of the 





night. I left the light burning, again Jay 
down, and took a book that I might succeed 
in chasing away the dreadful images; by 
scarce was I in bed before they returned, and 
with them a renewed desire to throw myself 
from the wiudow. I started up, ran out, and 
fell prostrate, with a loud shriek for help, not 
far from the door of a neighbor. Persons 
came out, and seeing my desperate condition, 
were going back to bring a cordial, but I could 
not bear to be alone. Ia my anxiety jest 
some new misfortune should befall me, | 
seized my neighbor around the waist, and 
held him fast that he might not leave me. 
They gave me a couple of swallows of cor- 
dial, which were followed by nausea and ef. 
forts to vomit. They told me the next day 
that they could not stay in my room for the 
smell of camphor; on that account, they 
brought me down stairs into the street that I 
might breathe the fresh air, while they were 
making some tea forme. The heavens aud 
the pale moonlight renewed my dreadful fan- 
cies, I pressed myself close to my neighbor, 
and implored him to talk to me that I might 
be freed from them, but, terrified at my terror, 
he could find no topic for conversation. We 
went up stairs again, and tea was given me 
to drink ; it tasted cold, theugh the woman, 
the next day, assured me thatyit was fully 
boiling. Violent vomiting then came on, with- 
out any relief to my mania ; they read to me, 
but I could not follow the train of ideas ; my 
own thoughts absorbed me. After the vomit- 
ing, I began to feel a jittle cold; 1 became 
more quiet, was put to bed, and fell asleep. 

The next morning I attempted to visit again 
the scene of my night visions and to drive 
away my morbid imprecsions by force of will. 
I went to my office in town, but the attacks 
returned. Again I feit my sense of touch 
disappear ; my eyes started out of their sock- 
ets, convulsive movements attacked my head, 
and I could not get warm. A physician pre- 
scribed some quieting mixture. In the even- 
ing I attended the theatre, but scarce could 
the excitement of the crowd, the music, and 
the play, beguile my thoughts 

The occurrences I have related took place, 
not, as it were, between sleeping and waking, 
but clear and distinct, with the fullest convic- 
tion of their reality, and so vivid was the i:n- 
pression that I have a most perfect recollec- 
tion of the smallest incident. I suffered it al! 
not ouly ina higher degree than I can express, 
but also in an imeconceivably longer duration. 
As I lay stretched upon my couch as the evil 
demon, and suffered all the anguish of a con- 
demned and God-forsaken soul, the time 
seemed an eternity, and the most painful 
thought was that I was forever deprived of @ 
protector and help in God, and robbed of all 
hope and of every trast. I had nothing left 
but the abiding and assured conviction of ever- 
lasting damnation. 

Since that time I have been subject to these 
images of terror at night when I am alone 
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I feel a . ; ; 
tion ; outer things vanish, and I behold myself | identity, and wild succession of ideas — loss of 


in spirit, freed from matter. I am constrained | memory aud sensibility — peculiar, ecstatic 
to these’ fearful self-coutemplations in spite of | mental excitement, like intoxication, ete.” 
every effort of the will and every opposition It cannot be denied that the monomania 
which my thoughts can make. In conse- | called out in this case by the camphor had a 
quence of these disturbances, my nervous irri- peculiarly favorable basis for its display in the 
tability has exceedingly increased, and I sleep mind of a young man devoted to religious en- 
but little and very restlessly, which is quite | thusiasm and mystical contemplations, but this 
the reverse of my former habit. The pollu- | fact does not in the least detract from the 
tions have diminished in frequency, but Toften | value and genuineness of the indications, 
wake terrified by nightmare; I shriek and | Neither a drug nor any morbific cause what- 
call for help, because it seems that a murderer | ever, whether miasmatic or contagious, can 
stands at tay bedside. I dare not drink either | produce its full specific effects, unless there 
tea or coffee, lest the phantoms of that fatal | exist in the system a previous predisposition in 
night return; I cannot then sleep at all. My | the direction of its~ peculiar working, unless, 
temper is irritable and peevish, and I have a | indeed, it be introduced in an overwhelming 
constant inclination to despair and suicide. I | dose, in which case we have only a confused, 
am afraid to go to sleep, and when [ think it | half-obliterated picture, exhibiting but coarse 
pear, it suddenly flies from me, my eyes open | and isolated touches. And here, doubtless, 
wide, and I fall into self-contemplation and | we have an explanation of the acknowledged 
mystical and dismal trains of thought. The | fact that some provers of drugs obtain none, 
source of my annoyance is not the presenta- | or at best no clear and characteristic symp- 
tion of images, but of feelings simply, without | toms of a particular remedy, even though they 
any mixtare of the visible ; it is my persoual | persevere up to heroic doses, while from an- 
self —my own embodied spirit. By day I am | other substance they rapidly and indubitably 
| experience its specific effects. 


quite quiet — night and solitude are my terror. | 
1 stil! have faith and reason enough left to see 
in all this nothing but the phenomena of a 
morbid state ; but there must be some remedy 


| ‘The ease is also interesting from its con- 
| firmation of the characteristic action of cam- 
|phor in producing objective and subjective 


for this condition, and I am resolved, at what- | 
ever cost, to rid myself of this enemy of my | 
peace, which is undermining my constitution. 


Apa 25, 1847. 


The above (continues the editor of the 
Leipsic Jourual) is the verbatim account given 
by the unfortunate sufferer to his physician, 
who had requested an accurate history of so 
peculiar and interesting a case of the effects 
of camphor. 
thic remedy applied, after various fruitless 
allopathic attempts to relieve him, produced 
no change in his condition, but under the ad- 
ministration of Nuz vomica, he so far im- 
proved that his dismal ideas returned only 
occasionally at night. His rest became nor- 
mal, except some difficulty in going to sleep, 
which was at times only attained by diut of 
reading. His general health is perfectly re- 
stored, and the late despairing patient now 
looks forward with entire confidence to a per- 
fect cure. 

The symptoms of an over-dose of camphor 
thus related are, however, of exceeding inter- 
est to the student of the materia medica, in- 
asmuch as they very remarkably confirm and 
establish what we already know of the effects 
of that drag. Although it has long enjoyed 
the reputation of exercising a special! influence 
on the mind and soul, yet the symptoms col- 
lected by Hahnemann are not strikingly char- 
acteristic, nor are they so sharply pronounced 
as those of the present case. Still it cannot 
fail to be perceived that there is much simi- 
larity between the two. Thus we find in the 
Haboemannian pathogenesis, “Confusion of 


Veratrum, the first hom@opa- | 





cold in various parts} and also in the loss of the 
power of discrimination between heat and 


| cold, and generally of the sense of touch and 
| feeling. 


It is evident that these symptoms 
are among those which especially directed 
the attention of Hahnemann to camphor as a 


| remedy for Asiatic Cholera; for not only do 


we have, in that disease, the peculiar coldness 
of the surface and the loss of the sensibility 
and elasticity of the skin, but it is a common 
observation as to cholera patients, that with 
an objectively cold tongue, mouth, and pa- 
late, they swallow, without any sensation of 
warmth, fluids so highly heated as almost to 
blister the parts with which they come in con- 
tact. 


HOMCOPATHY IN PARIS. 
BY JOHN OZANNE, ESQ., M.D. 


Tuere are distinct steps or stages in the pro- 
gress of new truths towards their final admis- 
sion by the generality of mankind. In the 
same manner that any new idea or principls 
presented to the mind of the individual in- 
quirer, whether from without or springing 
from his own inventive genius, must undergo 
distinct processes of thought before it can be 
accepted by him, as undeniable, and gain his 
complete assent, so new ideas or doctrines, 
whenever presented to the collective minds 
of mankind, must go through an invariable 
ordeal, the issue of which will fivally proclaim 
either their truth or their fallacy. With the 
individual this process is comparatively sim- 
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ple, and may be completed in a short period 
of time. Not so with the judgment and the 
conviction of the multitude.* With them 
this process is slow, and for a time uncertain 
in its results. It is the conflict of one or more 
individuals, the advocates of the a cause, 
against the obstinate supporters of old notions 
and the harborers of blind prejudice. Thus 
it is that, perhaps, no steady progress may 
be made, until the older generation, the 
inveterate supporters of the past, have given 
way to the rising generation, the hopeful re- 
presentative of the future with all its fresh- 
ness of feeling and aptitude for new modes 
of thought. There is one great advantage 
resulting to mankind from these very circum- 
stances, which at first sight seem to oppose 
the progress of truth and to baffle the strenu- 
ous efforts of its most carnest supporters. It 
is, that whereas the judgment of individuals 
is prone to error, aud hence their opinions 
should be received with diffidence ; the very 
obstacles opposed to the progress of new 
doctrines by the natural aversion of the mul- 
titude for all that is contrary to their previous 
notions, serve as an excellent test of their 
truth when they come out triumphant from 
this ordeal. 

In individual research, any proposition 
being given, it is simply cow ‘red as an 
hypothesis, and is made to p- through a 
process of verification, the revuit of which 
is either its admisson as truth, or repulsion 
as error. 

In the progress of new truths towards their 
final admission by the generality of mankind, 
the steps are analogous; the time occupied 
in each being, however, widely different. 

We may divide these different stages into 
three :— 

Ist. The assertion by one or more dis- 
coverers, of a fact, a principle, or a dogma, 
and the counter-assertion or opposition by the 
multitude. 

2d. The scientific verification of the fact, 
principle, or dogma, and the demonstration 
of its truth or fallacy. 

3d. The final admission by the generality 
of men of the fact, principles, or dogmas 
verified. 

The first stage, or that of the assertion 
by one party of some new truths, would seem 
to many scarcely capable of division in point 
of time from the next, that of their scientific 
verification. But in practice, it is found that 
there is a wide difference between what ought 
to be, and what is. In truth, it seems to me 
to be the most tedious stage a new doctrine 
can pass through. For that mode of verifica- 
tion which could at once openly and authori- 
tatively decide upon its merits, is denied to 
it. he next stage is one of calm and 
patient inquiry, which, to be followed by 
correct results, should be undertaken in the 





q ee I mean men in general, whether 
scientific or ignorant, as a contrast to individual. 





proper spirit of earnestness and of truth - 
and be accompanied by all the conditions 
necessary to enstire success, whilst all that 
might lead into error should be carefully 
guarded against. The third stage would 
5 be a short one, if things were as they 
should be. But men are so wedded to old 
notions, and (perhaps right) so suspicious o{ 
the testimony of others, if it clash in the least 
with their own opinions, that in this stage, 
as in the preceding, time is lost in useless con- 
flicts with the prejudiced, who will not admit 
that which they are no longer warranted in 
repelling. 

Although very indifferently expressed, the 
reader cannot, I think, fail to admit the truth 
of the aboye reflections. In entering upon 
my subject, it seemed to me it would be ot 
essential service to be guided by correct 
notions On the mode of progression of new 
truths, and on the various steps they follow 
in the progress towards their final admission 
by the generality of men. I say the gene- 
rality, because we must consider the progress 
ef Homeopathy in its general aspect ; and 
if I lay some stress upon the labors of one 
individual in particular, it is because they 
are calculated to produce an immense influ- 
ence upon the minds of medical men, and are 
already perhaps exerting this influence in a 
marked degree upon many of those who 
have not a system of their own, engrossing, 
to the complete exclusion of others, their en- 
tire affections. 

I might perhaps have collected materials 
for a careful, though concise, history of the 
progress of Homeopathy in France from 
the time of its first establishment in that 
country; but I confess I felt little inclined 
for the task. The reader will, I trust, forgive 
me this omission, as it will spare him some 
tedious reading. I prefer to bring hin at 
once to the present time, to give him a few 
sketches of what is actually going on, and 
casting a glance at the future, endeavor to 
form some notion of the future destiny of 
of the doctrines of the immortal Hahnemann 
in the land in which he spent his last years. 

If asked to determine, in accordance with 
the principle given above, to what stage of 
their progress these doctrines have advanced, 
I should say that I think Homeopathy is 
just entering, and only now entering the 
second stage; viz.: that of scientific verifi- 
cation and demonstration. Considering that 
it has been practised in France about eighteen 
years, some persons may be surprised that 
it has reached no further. This surprive 
would be unreasonable. If Homeopathy be 
destined to perform a great revolution in 
medical art, a period of eighteen years from 
its first imtroduction into a country to its 
entrance into its second stage is surely very 
short, and shows that it must have taken 4 
sure hold. of the confidence of a large num- 
ber of the most intelligent in the country. 
I think in England it is still lees advanced : 
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and nothing but the most strenuous efforts of 
its friends and advocates can, by establish - 
ing a large and richly-endowed hospital, 
bring it to the point at which it now is in 
Paris. 

As much of the interest belonging to the | 
subjects of these communications is intimately | 
connected with the researches of one man, | 
I crave permission to enter en matiére by 
iatroducing to the reader a book (from which 
I intend to quote largely,) which gives an 
account of extensive clinical investigation 
carried on in one of the Parisian Hospitals. | 
In doing so I am intruding, I am folly aware, 
upon the privileges of the Editor, whose 
office it is to review Homeopathic works, and 
whose pen is more adequate to the task than 
mine, but 1 cannot well avoid doing so. 
Moreover, an opportunity will be thereby 
afforded me, for noticing other Homeopa- 


thie labors bearing upon the same nel 


jects. 

Recherches cliniques sur le traitement de 
la Pneumonie et du Choléra suivant la 
méthode de Hahnemann, précédée d'une 
introduction sur l'abus de la statistique en 
médecine, par le Docteur J. P. Tessier, | 
Médecin de UHopital St. 
(Hétel-Dieu-annexe).—8vo. pp. Ixxvi, 300. 
—J. B. Bailliére, Paris, 1850. 

This volume issued from the press about 
two mouths ago. It is divided into three 
sections, as its title declares; with two only 
of these it is my intention to deal—namely, 
with the result of the clinical researches 
of Dr. Tessier in those two serious diseases, 
inflammation of the lungs and cholera. 

Like every sensible author, Dr. Tessier 
has written a preface. Now, a preface is 
really the author’s postscript, which, like 
the postscript in a lady’s letter, discloses 
the prominent thought in the mind of the 
writer. 

A preface written by a man in Dr. 
Tessier’s prominent position, when placing 


before the medical world the results of his | 


investigations at the bedside of his pa- 
tients, with the therapeutic value of a 


Margucerite | 


to meet any annoyances from high quarters 
by the best arguments that could “be ad- 
| daced in his favor—a report of the results 
in his wards during the whole time his 
Homeopathic researches had lasted, which 
he had requested the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs to call for officially. 
Whilst on this subject I may as well quote 
the concluding paragraph of his preface, 


which expresses his sentiments. 


*Recenciled with the doctrine of the es- 
sential aature of disease, and thereby with 
medica. tradition, the doctrine of Hahnemann 
will b come still more clear and more fruitful. 
The minds of physicians will become fa- 
miliarized by degrees with the new pharmacy, 
and a few years hence, people will marvel at 
the efforts of the most honorable men to 
stifle an important truth. 

“That which now may appear anything 
but truth, will then be viewed in its true 
| aspect ; it will then be understood why those 
who, like myself, believing in observation, 
have not sacrificed the only practical criterion 
of physicians, through fear of disfavor, or 
of being the subjects of malevolent remarks. 
It will indeed be an honor to the Board 
of Administration of the Hospitals of Paris, 
that they have in no way impeded the exer- 
cise of medical liberty ; under these impor- 
tant circumstances, I am happy to to be able to 
anticipate the judgment of future times, and to 
testify to the supporters of medical liberty the 
esteem I feel for them. 

“‘ Respecting those who blame the intro- 
duction of the system of Hahnemann into 
the hospitals, I declare my belief that they 
do so from motives of humanity for the 
sick, and of medical dignity. They will 
be the first to acknowledge that humanity 
can only be a gainer thereby, and conse- 
quently that medical dignity can in no way 
be a loser.” 





| 


The preface opens with the enumeration 
of the various objections which he antici- 
pates will be made to his researches, and 
to the publishing of them; and certainly 
the fact that an hospital physician, at the 








system so violently opposed, is necessarily 
a very interesting document. 

About five years ago it was our privelege 
to read a similar document emanating from 
the pen of a learned professor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Both these pre- 
faces present, therefore,*a high degree of 
interest, as they respectively show the 
position in which two hospital physicians 
are placed by their adherence to the Ho- 
meopathic law. But whilst in the case of 
Dr. Henderson, the publication of this 
work led to his resignation of his chair of 
clinical medicine, to the disgrace of the 
leading coterie at Edinburgh be it said; 
in the case of Dr. Tessier, the utmost 
liberality of feeling was shown by the 
authorities. He was, it is true, prepared 


head of wards containg 100 beds, a man 
well known in the scientific world, pub- 
licly testing Homeopathy in his wards, 
and publishing the results obtained in two 
of the most serious diseases, in terms cal- 
culated to give the highest idea of the 
excellence of the new system, is not likely 
to escape the notice of the most virulent 
opponents of Homeopathy. He alludes 
to past annoyances in the following words: 


‘‘T have reason to believe that these ac- 
cusations will be renewed, for they have al- 
ready been made with a violence which it 
seems to me useless to qualify.” 

He next states that all these accusations 
are founded upon the single supposition, 
that Hahnemann's doctrines are absurd, and 
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that this supposition itself is founded upon @ 
iori “reasoning. After examining the 
doctrines of Huhnemann in ali their parts, 
he shows that this absurdity does not exist ; 
hence it cannot serve as a sufficient reason 
for not bringing the new system tothe only 
test which can prove its truth or its fallacy. 
I will not follow him through his analysis 
of the doctrines of Hahnemann ; those who 
may be desirous of doing so will do well to 
read the book. Neither will I enter into 
his reasons for differing from Hahnemann 
in the pathological part of his doctrines. It 
is of little importance whether the pathologi- 
cal opinions of Hahnemann were perfect or not. 
In a science which is constantly changing 
and ever changeable, varying in some of its 
parts with every new discovery in physi- 
ology or animal chemistry, it would be vain 
to look upon the opinions of any man as 
perfect or invariably settled. But the true 
merit of the illustrious founder of Homeao- 
pathy lies in his reform of therapeutics, and 
in his discovery of the law which serves as 
an invariable guide in the treatment of dis- 
ease. Our author pays a full tribute of 
praise to the memory of our venerable 
master, and what is more, has done most, 
next to Hahnemann himself, to establish 
his system as a great and irrevocable truth. 

I will now quote a few passages to exemplify 
Dr. Tessier’s mode of deuling with the great- 
est difficulty in the way of the progress of 
Homeopathy ; viz.: the power of infinitesi- 
mals. 

“The system of Hahnemann not being ab- 
surd, it is not on account of absurdity that it 
is generally repelled. What, then, are the 
true motives of this repulsion? I find one 
in the strangeness, in the improbability of 
the facts and ideas advanced by this physi- 
cian. We cannot, in my opinion, deny these 
two characteristics of the Homeopathic 
system ; this is the first impression it pro- 
duces upon the minds of all.” 





“There are, it is true, different degrees of 
strangeness and improbability ; thus, auscul- 
tation® is Jess strange than the circulation of 
the blood; the latter less strange than the 
microscopical beings ; these again less strange 
than the Hahnemannian dilutions; in which 


* Every one knows how the circulation of the blood 
was opposed for yenrs after its first announcement. 
But few are aware to what extent the discovery of 
auscultation was opposed, and that, too, scarcely 
twenty. five rsago, A few facts are brought for- 
ward in Dr. Eijlivtson'’s Harveian oration, which fally 
expliin our author's allasion: one fact, reported in 
the following words by Dr. Elliotson (p. 65), is an ex- 
ample of the kind of prejudice that often exists in 
the most able minds against the most useful dis. 
coveries, simply because they are new :—‘* While I 
was examined gs an insurance case of epi 
lepsy, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, at the suggestion of 
the late Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
with the view of showing that I was not likely to be 
well-informed ona disease of the nervous system, asked 
me whether I did not use the stethoscope, and was re- 
buked by the judge, Lord Abinger.” 





we pass at once from ponderable doses into 
divisions which the mathematical language 
itself had not foreseen. It is then strangeness 
and improbability in the highest degree. 

“If we take into account the habits of the 
homan mind, we shall no longer be astonished 
at the repulsion which is exhibited in refer. 
ence to a system, for which nothing had pre- 
pared the minds of medical men. Indeed, if 
we turn to natural philosophy, to chemistry, 
to physiology, to pathology, we feel at first 
as if nothing could put us into the way of 
understanding the action of the ‘infinitesimal 
doses. Far from it, everything seems to con- 
spire towards the repulsion of the reality of 
this action. In this respect, the most emi- 
nent men in science are placed on the same 
level as the most hamble ; the impression is 
the same for all; the difficulty is even great- 
er for the learned than for the ignorant: 
the latter not knowing the wide difference 
existing between the ideas of Hahnemann 
and the reigning ideas; whereas the former 
have a full knowledge of it. 

‘*I am not, therefere, in the least surprised 
at the repulsion which the strangeness of the 
system of Hahnemann induces at first. But 
that repulsion does not, on that account, ap- 
pear to me the more legitimate. In fact, the 
Hahnemannian doses ate not without their 
analogies in nature; and, with a little at- 
tention, one may find a number of facts, and 
of laws, calculated to confirm those which 
Hahnemann has verified.” 

* * * * + * * 

“ The facts adduced by Hahnemann do not 
therefore justify the repulsion of which they 
are the objects. We may excuse in a man 
of learning the first feeling of hesitation, but 
an absolute repulsion @ priori denotes a nar- 
row mind, little conversant with the pheno- 
mena of nature.” 

The following quotations are likewise im- 
portant, although they do not touch upon the 
doctrines themselves : 

“ Another motive of repulsion is, that the 
adherents to this system are not all patholo- 
gists of eminence. This argument, taken in 
a certain sense, is a display of bad taste. I 
will therefore only take it in earnest. 

“It is a happy circumstance for medicine, 
that there are physicians of an inferior order, 
pathologists not burdened with the weight of 
a title, te whom truth can never be a source 
of trouble ; and wh® can offer to indulge the 
hospitality of their intelligence, of their good 
offices, of their zeal, and of their admiration, 
without risking at once the loss of their repu- 
tation, of their fortune, or of their influence. 
There is an immeasurable distance between 
the man of talent and the man of genius ; 
there isa link betw: the unknown genius 
and the obscure man, \. -t link is their obscu- 
rity; he is always ready to bow down to 
genius, who has himself no pretension to it. 

“Io the high and useful arts, such as medi- 
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cine, there isa real necessity for obstacles to 
op pose to the spirit of innovition, for a curb 
to enthusiasm, for a bar to error. The men 
of eminence are precisely of use in opposing 
to new ideas the knowledge previously acquir- 
ed; itis their part. Opposition and coutra- 
diction are the necessary tests of all truth ; 
noue is firmly established until it have with- 
stood some serious resistance. The opposi- 
tion of pathologists of eminence, and the adher- 
ence of physicians, not titled, du not therefore 
give rise toa legitimate motive for the repul- 








sion @ priori of the system of Hahnemann; | 
they will constitute, on the contrary, the two- 


fold condition of its success, if it be destined 
to triumph.” 

We may, now that we have made some ac- 
quaintance with the tone of mind of our au- 
thor, proceed to notice the most important 
parts of his work, in which he gives the re- 
sults of his trials of the therapeutic value of 
Hahnemann's doctrine in two of the most 
serious diseases he could have selected, viz.: 
inflammation of the lungs and cholera. 


(To be continued.) 


MEDICAL BEARING OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tue circumstances unfavorable to health and 


ON THE 


life in barbarous anp semi-barbarous states, | 


are uncertainty in the supply of food, deficient 
protection from climate and weather, ignorance 
of the laws of the human constitution, and of 
the medicinal virtues of natural substances. 


Now, the development of the human faculties | 


and resources should meet all these require- 
ments: improved agriculture should render the 
supply of food more certain and more whole- 
some ; improved architecture and manufac- 


tures should afford more adequate protection | 
from the weather; increased acquaintance | 


with physiology should enable man to regulate 
himself more in accordance with the laws of 
his being ; and a wider and more accurate 


knowledge of nature should enable him to | 


contend more effectually with disease. And 
it is actually the case that in civilized life we 
have a better supply of food, clothing and 


habitations, and a better acquaintance with | 


physiology and medicine. Why, then, have 


we not fewer diseases ? 


In the first place, our very abundance is a 


snare. Because we possess superfluity, we 
indulge in excess; from sufficiency, we pass 
to luxury; from adequate protection, to 
effeminacy. Because we are not compelled 
to constant exposure, we shrink from so much 
as is necessary to harden us against inevitable 
atmospherical changes. Because we are not 
kept in continual exercise in pursuit of food, 
we sink into indolent repose, or exert ourselves 
merely to the extent that does not interfere 
with self-indulgence. Because we have some 
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permanent maladies. 
In the second place, our extended inter- 
course with distant quarters of the world 


| enables us to accumalate the productions of 
} every clime, and our desire for gratification 


induces us to extract it from every source ; 
hence we adopt the productions of all without 
consideration ; and whereus the barbarian is 


| confined to the use of those articles which are 
| indigenous to the same climate as himself, and 


thas are pointed out by nature and his own 

instinct as his proper food,—the man of refine- 
ment and luxury combines the produce of the 
most incousistent climates, and subjects him- 
| self to their influence. The tea, the coffee, the 
| wines, the spices of warm and tropical countries, 
| ure used profusely by those whose climate is 
wholly unsuited to their production, and whose 
natural temperament is therefore little adapted 
to them ; for we hold it to be indubitable that 
a relationof congruity always subsists between 
the animal and vegetable world, and the 
circumstances, atmospherical and meteorolo- 
gical, by which they are surrounded. To 
sentence the Esquimaux to live on fruit, or the 
Italian on blubber, would be so far.to trans- 
pose the circamstances of each as to peril 
their lives and almost infullibly to injure their 
health ; and for the inhabitants of the colder 
districts of the temperate zones to appropriate 
largely the produce which nature has laid be- 
fore the inhabitants of the tropics, cannot fail 
to have an analogous effect. It is true that man 
becomes habituated to every climate and to 
every diet, but this does not prove that he would 
not enjoy longer life and greater immunity 
from disease in one climate and under one diet 
than another. We know that in every civili- 
zed country there is a large amount of disease ; 
aud the question is, whether the amount would 
| not be diminished by the inhabitants of each 
country confining themselves more closely to 
' the natural or naturalized productions of the 
| soil; we say naturalized, in order to include 
those productions of kindred foreign soils 
which are not incapable of home culture, in 
distinction from those which are by their nature 
confined to uncongenial soils. 

In the third place, the tyranny of fashion, 
or, in other words, the undue authority of 
| merely conventional usages in civilized society, 
| tends to lower the standard of health. By 
| this law, modes of dress, habits of exercise, 
| periods of meals, degrees and kinds of occu- 
| pation, are regulated without any regard to 
| individual necessity. Young persons, particu- 
| larly females, who, by a life in accordance 
| with nature, might have enjoyed health, are, 

by the requirements of a fashionable education, 
doomed to a sickly and constrained existence : 
no part of the animal economy is allowed fall 
| play, and a constitution, weakened in early 
| life by foreed studies and insufficient exercise, 
are destined, in a stage one degree more ad- 


knowledge of medicine, we fly to it on every | vauced, to go through the ordeal of late hours, 
slight occasion, and by our impatience of | light and unequal dress, stimulating diet, ex- 
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citing amusements, and almost total want of 
serious and systematic ocepation. 





In the fourth place, a state of very high | 


civilization involves an amount of mental and 
bodily effort prejudicial to health. Such a 
state implies a wide distinction of ranks, and 


consequently a great strain on the lower to | 
rival the higher, and on the part of the higher | 
to maintain their relative superiority. Hence | 


anxiety, envy, jealousy, competition; all 


which passions are detrimental to health ; and | 


in the highest and most influential classes, 


those called upon to lead the public mind and | 
regulate the pu'lic manners by writing, legis- , 
lation, and administration,—an amount of | 


continued and complicated mental effort is de- 


manded, which undermines the health and | 


prematurely ‘destroys the vital powers. In 
addition to the necessary consideration of prac- 


tical questions, various metaphysical specula- | 


tions arise, and are pursued with an eagerness 
disproportioned to their real importance, and 
incompatible with unimpaired health: ques- 
tions, religious, political, and metaphysical, 
exciting the passions, ruffling the temper, and 
withdrawing the mind from the wholesome 


restraint of external objects and routine oceu- | 


pations, lay the foundation for diseases little 
known in barbarous and semi-barbarous na- 
tions, in particular, the various forms of insa- 
nity ; while the mere cultivation of literature, 
with no ulterior object, but with too eager or 
too ambitious devotion, has consigued many of 
the brightest ornaments of civilized life to 
wasting disease or early death. 

Education often proves imjurious from the 
manner in which it is conducted, the matter it 
is made to embrace, and the extent to which 
it is urged. A certain standard, constantly 
rising, isdeemed essential, and in order toreach 
it, the peculiarities of individual capacity are 
disregarded, and forced instruction is com- 
menced too early and pursued too assiduously. 
Besides the amount of physical restraint and 
intellectual effort implied in such a process, 
the nature of the studies is often unsuited to 
the age to which they are addressed: with 
the ye ecang intentions, but without suffi- 
cient ju nt, the most intricate doctrines 
and weighty considerations of religion are 
pressed upon the mind in the earliest stage, 
with very little regard to relative capacity. 

The remark is made certainly in no spirit 
hostile to religion or to religious instruction, 
even in the earliest dawn of intellect—a 
period, indeed, which we consider peculiarly 
suited to the cultivation of the true religious 
element of character ; but with a deep im- 
pression of the necessity of adapting the in- 
structions to the capacity, not merely intellec- 
tual, (for the mere intellectual effort implied in 


learning catechisms and expositions may not | 


be greater than that of learning geography or 
grammar,) but also physical and moral, and 
of not loading the young mind with questions 
and anxieties beyond its power to bear or to 
resolve. 


In the fifth place, as has been already stated, 
many of the occupations of civilized life are 
highly detrimental to health,—some from their 
| own nature, as operations on various metals. 
|ete.; others from insufficient remuneratioy 
| requiring excessive application, as those par. 
ticularly iu which human labor comes into 
competition with machinery, and those which, 
demanding little skill and capital, are open to 
a large proportion of the population. When 
we find men spending their lives amid the 
| fumes of arsenic, lead, or mercury; children 
occupied day and night in crowded factories, 
and women earning by ceaseless toil sixpence 
or ninepence a day, we need not inquire into 
| their physical condition : it cannot be healthy 
We think that we have thus very briefly 
| stated the principal causes of the predominance 
| of disease in civilized life. We have now to 
consider the correctives, i. ¢., by what means 
| may we enjoy the advantages of civilization 
, without the draw-backs ; how may we make 
| civilization neutralize its own attendant evils? 
We answer, by uniformity of developments, 
| and in particular by the increased strength of 
| the moral principle. 
| It may indeed be questioned how far any 
| process can be justly designated an advance in 
| civilization which is detrimental to human 
well-being ; and whether anything that is 
| really of this character be not a retrogression 
| rather than an advance. No doubt there is 
truth in the objection, in so far that the detri- 
mental element is not in itself a portion of 
| civilization, but a defect of civilization, being « 
_ want of uniformity in development, :. ¢, a 
| defective development of some faculty or re- 
| source whose office and property are to prevent 
| the injurious effects of the development of 
, others. The remedy, therefore, consists not in 
| a recoil from any actual attainment, but in the 
| encouragement of that which shall adjust the 
| balance. In proportion as any discovery or 
| any augmented faculty comes under our defi- 
nition of civilization, it is really an advance ; 
in proportion as the adoption or application of 
it is detrimental to health, the march is de- 
fective,—the amount of civilization is defective, 
not redundant. 

The human faculties are three-fold—phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral. True civiliza- 
tion implies the uniform develcoment of all 
these faculties in the proportion of their rela- 
tivedignity. In ordinary language, health and 
disease are referred to the physical, and civi- 
lization to the intellectual and moral; but 
such a classification is manifestly imperfect, 
for the intellect and moral character may be as 
truly the subject. of disease as the body, and 
this disease may be affected by the develop- 
ment of the physical powers, and the couverse. 
What we mean, then, by uniformity of de- 
velopment is, that all the faculties, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, and all the subordinate 
faculties in each of these several! classes, should 
advance “ pari passu :” when we particularize 








the moral principle, it is not that we would 
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advance even this, the highest faculty, in dis- 
proportion to the rest; we do so, because in 
point of fact it is the least developed in its 
proper sphere, viz., that of a guide and mode- 
rator of the rest; because it is the most liable 
to counteraction ; and because it is in conse- 
quence of its imperfect authority that the pro- 
gressive development of the faculties generally 
has proved detrimental rather than advan- 
tageous to health. 

In societies, as in individuals, inequality of 
development leads to an unhealthy state of the 
whole body ; one faculty is seldom dispro- 
portionably developed without the sucrifice of 
others: we are often called upon to admire in 
the same person a precocious intellect, and to 


pity a deformed and sickly frame ; to wonder | 


at feats of memory, and to deplore a defective 


judgment ; to lament the union of a highly | 


sensitive conscience with perverted views of 
duty. And if the mental effort of any com- 
munity be urged to undue exercise, it may 
indeed lead to great advancement iu the 
facility of producing the conveniences of life, 
but by means, or to an extent, impairing the 
health and shortening the life of the producers. 
Now, these evils are to be met by further ad- 
vance in the knowledge of nature, which may 
make us acquainted with antidotes and pro- 
phylactics, discovered perhaps by a train of 
thought totally different from that which is 
involved in the occupation itself. ‘The danger 


to which the miner is exposed from foul air is 
obviated by the safety lamp ; 7. ¢., an edvance 
in chemical knowledge, and its practical ap- 


plication neutralizes the evil attendant on 
increased skill and adventure in mining; the 
needle-grinder is protected by a mugnetic 


mouth-piece ; but the knowledge of magne- | 


tism is wholly unconnected with the work of 
needle-grinding. Distant sea voyages induce 
scurvy, which is counteracted by the che- 
mical and medical knowledge implied in the 


manufacture and administration of citric acid: | 
| be a blessing instead of a decree of extermina- 
| tion 


the evils incident to close confinement and 
crowded factories are met by improved 
methods of ventilation, founded on a better 
acquaintance with pneumatics, etc., etc. 


Analogous remarks may, we conceive, be ap- | 
uent on the develop- | 


plied to every evil con 
ment of the human faculties and resources ; 
the corrective may not be discovered, but it lies 
somewhere latent, and is to be found by a 
diligent and uniform prosecution of the various 
departments of human ingenuity, which would 
either prevent the loss of equilibrium, or, if 
lost for a moment, would speedily re-adjust it. 

But the principal corrective lies in the in- 
creased force of the moral principle. Distil- 
lery would be simply an useful art, if met on 
all sides by resolute temperance: the powers 
of machinery would be simply increased 


facilities for supplying human wants, if met by | 


a0 amount of equity and benevolence on the 
part of capitalists, inducing them to share as 
much as possible the benefits conferred. For 
a0 manufacturer is bound to depress the wages 


of his workmen, merely because he is able to 
do so, beyond the point when his own reason- 
able profits cease, which we conceive would 
generally leave a fair remuneration to the 
workmen, though it might impede or delay the 
unwieldy fortune of the master. In these and 
all analogous cases, the corrective lies in the 
full development of the moral principle. 
Without this, the most ingenious speculations 
and the best intentioned devices will prove 
abortive. A community of interests and the 
absence of rivalry among workmen may be 
the best remedy for the anomalies of civilized 
society ; but until the moral principle is ade- 
quately developed and its authority fully 
established as well as acknowledged, to con- 
stitute any such state by mere political regula- 
tions may prove destructive to every class; it 
may be much better to leave mankind to the 
guidance of principles natural, and therefore 


just, though possibly not of so high an order 
| as we might devise, simply because the de- 


velopment of the moral principle is not com- 
mensurate with the intellectual ; the latter 
enabling us to discern the true principles on 
which society ought tc be constructed, and by 
which human natu e . ught to be regulated, 
while the ‘former do-s not possess sufficient 


| sway to admit of apnlying these discoveries to 
| practice. 
| cancelled, and we shall find men contributing 
|their several powers to eflect the common 


But let selfishness and ambition be 


good: the wealthy and influential will de- 


| vise measures for the benefit of the helpless 
| ——the associations of the weaker will contri- 


bute to their own benefit without trench- 
ing on that of others. Let true moral 
principle actuate the conqueror, and the 
conquered will be gainers by his conquest ; 


let true moral principle actuate the colo- 


| nist, and the natives, instead of being di- 


minished in numbers and wasted by disease, 


| will be raised in the scale of human existence ; 


the superior civilization of the colonists will 


Wherever the moral principle is allowed 
its due sway, there will be found temperance, 
cleanliness, industry, and order ; and all these 
promote a higher standard of health. 

Resumé.—First, In an isolated, uncivilized 
state, diseases are few. 

Second. In an uncivilized state, brought into 
connection with the civilized, diseases are 
much increased. 

Third. The destitute and neglected part of 
the community in a civilized state are similarly 
suited to au uncivilized state, brought into con- 
nection with the civilized; and accordingly 
their diseases are numerous and severe. 

Fourth. The wel!-conditioned portions of a 


| civilized state are generally more exempt from 
| disease than the poorer classes, but not so 


much so as those in an isolated uncivilized 
state; but their average of life is as long and 
their diseases not so fatal, being modified or 


| counteracted by art. 


Fifth. The legitimate result of civilization 
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should be favorable to health, but the actual 
result is by no meaus universally so. 

Sixth. This is greatly owing to the partial 
eharacter of civilization or developmeut and 
the feeble influence of the moral principle. 

Seventh. Therefore, the true corrective is to 
be found in uniformity of development and 
the increased force of the moral principle. 

G, M. SCOTT. 


Glasgow, Feb., 1850. 


THE TESTIMONY OF ALLOPATH- 
ISTS NOT TO BE RELIED ON. 


Homeopathy and the Cholera—tIn defe- 
rence to the assertions and large claims of 
the advocates of homeopathy, and in consi- 
deration of the comparatively small success 
obtained over the mortality of cholera by any 
method of treatment, the administration of 
the hospitals Salpétriere and St. Louis sub- 
mitted a few cases to the homa@opathic modes 
of practice, but the resuit did not warrant its 
continuance. The physicians report that all 
the cases proved fatal_— L’ Union Medicale. 

The above is going the rounds of the Allo- 
pathic Journals. It is a sweet morsel for their 
depraved appetites ; but it so happens, there 
is room to doubt its truth. 

We do not object to reports of cases in which 
Homeopathy failed to effect cures; we would 
willingly aid in the publication of such cases ; 
but they should be drawn up with much care 
and minuteness. The object should be to show 
wherein the practice was erroneous, if it were 
so; or if there be weak places in the pre- 
sent state of Homeopathic practice, they 
might be manifested. To say that a few cases 
of cholera were submitted to the Homeopathic 
modes of treatment, but the result did not 
warrant its continuance, amounts to nothing. 
Who conducted the treatment? What was 
the state of the cases? What remedies were 
given, in what doses, and how often repeated ! 
These are questions of importance, and if 
there had been truth in the above announce- 
ment, they would have been most carefully 
answered. The opponents of Homeopathy in 
the profession are not so stupid, as not to per- 
ceive blunders made by Home opathists, which 
they avail themselves of with great prompt- 
ness, to hurl at the whole system. 

Andral undertook experiments to test the 
truth of Homeopathy, and we will say he was 
honest in his purpose; but he published the 
details of his experiments, by which every 
Homeopath at once perceived that Andral did 
not know the practice, and deceived himself. 





Thus it may have been in the hospitals 0 
Salpétriere and St. Louis. 

In 1832, when our knowledge of Homeo- 
pathy was not accurate, we undertook the 
treatment of a case of cholera in one of the 
hospitals. The result astonished three Allo- 
pathic Physicians who had charge of the 
hospital. After all the chelera symptoms had 
disappeared, and our patient in a natural sleep, 
we retired for a short tige, with a strict in- 
junction that no medicine of any kind should 
be given him. When we returned we found the 
patient vomiting, and to our amazement were 
told that he had taken five grains of Calome| 
and fifty drops of Laudanum. The reason 
assigned was, they thought we would not cal! 
again. This patient died, and it was reported 
a case in which the Homeopathic practice had 
failed. The fact was, the disease was sub- 
dued Homeopathically, and if the patient had 
been left undisturbed he would have lived. 

During the cholera of last summer in this 
city, we were requested to meet an Allopa- 
thie Physician in a case of that disease. The 
physician we have known for years, and be- 
lieved him tobe honest. He said to us, “I 
have been in attendance on this patient [or six 
hours, and have treated the case Homeo- 
pathically.” What have you done, sir? “1 
have given Spirit of Camphor in five drop 
doses, every ten minutes; but finding my 
patient grew worse and worse, I gave a dose 
of Calomel and a few grains of Opium ; but 
have kept on with the Camphor.” The man 
died, and it was reported a case of failure of 
Homeopathy, and believed by many to this 
day, the evidence being as is supposed con- 
clusive, because of our presence. Let the 
public have the details of the cases in which 
Homeopathy is supposed to have failed, and no 
one of that school will complain. 

We assert again for the hundredth time, that 
to treat diseases Homeopathically is no eas) 
task. ‘Those who think otherwise, know but 
little of the matter, and can be no authority in 
the practice. 

We do not doubt but there are many 
honest Allopaths, who really believe they 
occasionally test our system in the treatment 
of some of their cases. For example—they 
have heard that Phosphorus is a remedy in 
Pneumonia, and administer the tincture in 
small doses to cure it, buat not kmowing 
whether that drag is Homeopathic to the 
ease or not ; or if it is, they do not know how 

















and they report, “ Homeopathy is a humbug, 
for I have tested it.” 

The experience of one or a dozen practi- 
tioners is not sufficient to test any mode of 
practice. Hahnemann did not rely on his 
individual experience in anything essential to 
his system. He furnished the medicine, gave 
directions, and secured the co-operation of 
many of the most intelligent of the profession, 
and thésw too at a distance from each other, 
and each was requested to report the details of 
the cases treated, and the results, and when 
he found whether in the trials of drugs or in 
the treatment of the sick, the same results 
reported by all, and among whom their could 
be no collusion, he regarded such facts a kind 
of testimony which could not be gainsaid 
Homeopathy is at this time practised in 
almost every part of the world; her practi- 
tioners now number thousands, all of whom, 
who are acknowledged by the school, have 
been regularly educated to the profession, and 
have credentials to that effect. A large num- 
ber of these have ‘been in the practice from 
ten to forty years, and for soundness of judg- 
ment, learningand moral standing, are not infe- 
rior to any in the profession. ‘These all testify 
of their personal observation that Homaopathy 
is the most certain, the most prompt, and the 
most safe mode in the treatment of all diseases. 
Such testimony exhibits the test of Homo- 
pathy. It is such testimony that Allopathic 
physicians begin to feel is irresistible, and 
which the people begin to comprehend and 
acknowledge. [tis the honest test of Homeo- 
pathy in thousands of cases, and by thousands 
of Physicians, among whom there cannot be 
a secret agreement for a fraudulent purpose, 
which at this moment causes such a trembling 
of the pertinacious supporters of Allopathy. 
The evidence against Allopathy and in favor 
of Homeopathy is accumulating daily, in spite 
of ridicule, falsehood, lies, sneers, and -defa- 
mation. 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST HOMG0- 
PATHY!!! 
Tuk New-York Medical Gazette states, that 
in this city “there are only thirty-five Ho- 
meopathic practitioners,” while the true 
nomber is fifty-six. This is a fair example 
of the correctness of that journal whenever it 
attempts to deal in facts which relate to Ho- 














readers infer en argument against that system 
of medicine based upon the comparative num- 
ber of its practitioners. The argument runs 
thus: there are 910 physicians in this city, 
875 of whom are Allopaths, and reject Ho- 
meopathy ; therefore it is false. This sort of 
reasoning, we know, is taught in ‘he New- 
York. Academy of Medicine, for that body 
does, we believe, settle, satisfactorily to itself, 
scientific questions by a majority vote. The 
Gazette has made a serious blunder, for which 
the Academy may require the editor to show 
cause why he should not be expelled. It is 
this: the Academy virtually claims in its con- 
stitution, and carries out in the conduct of its 
members, that all those practitioners of medi- 
cine in this city who are not on its roll, should 
not be recognized as regular or respectable 
members of the profession. Now, as this 
Academy has, we believe, but about 200 
members, the Gazette has been guilty of the 
crime, in his zeal to kill Homeopathy, of ad- 
mitting 675 men, regularly educated in medi- 
cine, to be doctors, whom the Academy had 
long since declared were not doctors, and had 
virtually cautioned the public against them, 
as being a dangerous class to the health, 
peace, and life of the population of the city of 
New-York. And to show its disinterested 
benevolence for the public good, and to furnish 
an outlet to the overflowings of that grace 
which so abounds in the members of the 
Academy, it incurred the expense of publish- 
ing a list of its members in the city directory, 
and in the city newspapers, that the people 
might know the true from the false doctors, 
and save themselves from death. ‘This was 
stated as the primary object in the organiza- 
tion of the Academy, and we are surprised 
that the editor of the Gazette did not perceive 
the fearful condition ig which he would place 
himself, by his recognition of 675 physicians, 
whom his Academy had declared outlaws. 

The editor of the Gazette, we fear, is get- 
ting himself into trouble, but that is none of 
our business; yet, such is our weakness, we 
cannot avoid the feeling of pity, even for an 
enemy, when we see him foolishly plunge 
himself into difficulties from which he cannot 
escape. 


We desire that the Gazette may live, and 
not die, for its weekly attacks upon Homeo- 
pathists accomplish something to awaken 
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more attention to Homeopathy itself, which 
some of the readers of that journal think re- 
markable, has not yet been touched. This 
desire thus expressed is not purely benevolent, 
for the Gazette has helped us to some fifty 
subscribers, who wish to know what Homeo- 
pathy is, and as the Gazette has not, nor can- 
not furnish such information, of course they 
have come to us for it. It being rather an 
unpleasant thing to be in debt, we hope our 
wishes for the life of the Gazette may have 
some influence upon it, and repay the advan- 
tage we have gained by its existence. As it 
regards its health, we regret to be compelled 
to express the professional opinion, that its con- 
stitution is so much influenced by a hereditary 
taint, that it will always have a sickly look 
and feeling, which will resist all treatment — 
even the anti-psoric of Homeopathy. 


CASES BY DR. GUINNESS, OF 
EXETER. 


HNYDROCELE. 


On the 12th of March of this year, the 
Rev. Mr. T—— requested me to visit his little 
son, a child neasly five years of age. He 
stated that for some years he had been trou- 
bied with Hydrocele, which had been treated 
by a surgeon of eminénce in this city for a 
considerable time, both by external and inter- 
nal remedies, but that latterly, not finding any 
improvement, all treatment had been discon- 
tinued, and as the surgeon had declared that 
no medicine could possibly be of any use, and 
that an operation should be performed when 
the child was older, he was anxious to try 
what Homeopathic treatment could do. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to the surgeon, informing 
him of his determination ; and the child was 
placed under my care. The tumor was large, 
very tense and shining, and prevented the 
child from running and playing much with his 
companions, and his general health had suf- 
fered from it. In treating chronic disease, I 
have generally found it the most successful 
mode to commence with a low potency, and 
gradually to give the higher dilutions. In this 
case I began with Sulphur 6, 12 globules in 
six dessert-spoonfuls of water; one to be 
taken night and morning. When finished, to 
take Sulph. 30 in the same way ; afterwards, 
Sulph. 200. After this he simply got Sacch, 
Lactis for a week, and then 1 commenced 
with Silicea 30, for a week; then, a week 
after this, Sulphur was again given. The 
medicines were alternated in this manner for 
six weeks. On the 2d of April (just three 
weeks since he commenced treatment,) the 
report is as follows: —‘‘ Tumor considerably 





reduced, skin corrugating, child’s health yer; 
much improved in every respect.” On the 
17th of April, “the fluid is rapidly being ab. 
sorbed, child's health and spirits much better.” 
On the Ist of May, “ water is all absorbed, 
and has been so for some days; child quite 
well.” This case has excited much interest. 
and has done much good for Hommopathy, a 
it had been pronounced iucurable, except by 
operation ; and this, though apparently simple, 
has been followed often by very dangerous, 
and even fatal consequences. Boyer relates a 
case where simple puncture was followed by 
the death of the patient; and I have wit. 
nessed severe inflammation after the operation 
of injecting port wine and water into the cavi. 
ty of the sac, for the radical cure ; indeed, 
many fatal cases are on record, and two are 
noticed by Sir A, Cooper. Thus, this child 
has been saved an operation, which, even per- 
formed in the most simple manner, has occa- 
sionally proved fatal, as stated by Mr. Poti 
and Sir Astley Cooper. 


A CASE OF CHRONIC DISEASE OF LIVER AND 
SPLEEN, ETC. 


On the 11th of November, 1848, I was re- 
guested to visit Mrs. C——, residing at Ex. 
mouth. During the past twelve or fourteen 
years of her life, she had been a constant suf- 


-ferer, and had been under the care of many 


physicians at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
London, Leamington, and Jatterly in Exeter 
and Exmouth ; during this time she had taken 
much Mercury, and had gone through the 
usual routine of dosing under the best advice; 
notwithstanding all, she found hercelf at the 
end as bad, or with more truth, I should say, 
much worse than at the commencement, and 
latterly had given up all medical men. At 
the period I first saw her, she had an anxious 
countenance, sallow complexion, complaining 
of much burning heat on the top of the head: 
there was much tenderness on pressure iv tle 
epigastric region, also over the liver aud 
spleen, which were both much enlarged. The 
whole abdomen was swelled, and she had the 
usual symptoms of dyspepsia, such as wind, 
acidity, load in the stomach, poor appetite, 
sluggish bowels, evacuations dark-colored and 
sometimes scybalous. For years past she had 
been attacked frequently with most violent 
cramps, or spasms in the bowels, and for the 
last few months these were becoming more 
frequent, generally every day, or every secoud 
day at farthest, and more violent ; they had 
been only relieved by large doses of Morphine 
and by the application of mustard poultices. 

I commenced the treatment as iv the last 
case, with a low potency, Nux Vom., 6; al- 
terwards 12, and then 30; this was to be 
taken night and morning. I also directed 
Tinct. of Bellad., 3, and Tinct. of Colocynth, 
3, to be given alternately every twenty ml- 
nutes or half-hour, if the cramps came 02, 
(these were so violent and lasted so may 
hours, that her husband often feared they 
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d fatally). One week after, the re- 
aoe is mis better, has had only one 
attack of cramp, which was soon subdued by 
the Belladonna and Colocynth.” The bowels 
were directed to be relieved by an enema 
when required, and Nux Vom. and Sulph. 
were given alternately. On the 16th of De- 
cember the report is, “‘she has had no return 
of spasms, improving in every respect; the 
bowels now sometimes act well spontane- 
ously.” Bryorac and Carb. Veg. had also 
been given. She continued steadily under 
treatment for a period of five months, and 
during that time Sulph., and Nux Vom., 
Lach., Opium, Plat., and Lycop., were the 
medicines used, most of them at the 30th, 
and Sulph., frequently at the 200th potency. 
During that period she had only two or three 
returas of the spasms, which were quickly 
subdued, and I had the pleasure of receiting 
a note from her husband, in which he writes 
he had not known her so well for twenty 
years, and that should any return of her for- 
mer attack take place, he would at once in- 
form me. I understand she is now in the en- 
joyment of excellent health, and able to take 
daily exercise. ‘The swelling and tenderness 
of abdomen had quite disappeared when I last 
saw her, and the bowels were regular. 


— 
— 
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ON THE CLASSES,OF HOM(0- 
PATHISTS. 


BY G. M. SCOTT, M. D., GLASGOW. 


Every reform or innovation on old-estab- 
lished customs and ideas contains within itself 
the elements of disunion, being founded on 
the assertion of a certain degree of the right 
of private judgment, which, of course, is to 
constitute as many judges as there are indi- 
viduals. Hence we see that the first abscis- 
sion is generally the parent of many more, as 
the great theological movement, called, par 
excellence, the ietnatien, was the parent 
of many sects. The remark applies in a great 
degree to the revolution in medicine wrought 
by Dr. Hahnemann, though ‘his appears not 
so correctly to be esteemed a reform of old- 
established principles as the discovery of a 
new law or principle where none was known 
before. Viewed in this light, it ought rather 
to effect union than to promote division, and to 
a certain extent it does; but inasmuch as the 
application or use to be made of this law is 
still effected by the difference prevalent among 
individuals, there naturally spring up within 
the new school various subdivisions. These 
have not as yet assumed the definitions of 
distinct schools, but are rather beginning to 
manifest themselves by shades, insensibly 
mingling without any very determined line 
of demarcation. Let us see if we can at all 
discriminate them. 

1. There are the pure in theory and bold 





in practice —the true philosophical followers 
of Hahnemann, who adopt his principles and 
fairly follow them to their legitimate conclu- 
sions, treading in his steps, not servilely but 
reverently and with conviction.—These ad- 
here generally to high dilutions, but not ne- 
cessarily, for of the only two published cases 
of Hahnemann, one was treated with the 
undiluted tincture ; they are strict in the ad- 
ministration of only one medicine, which is 
allowed to exhaust itself; they hold to the 
doctrine of psora ; they are strict but not su- 
perstitious dieticians ; they take high ground 
with their patients; and while they hold 
strictly by the peculiarities of their method, 
they do not forget the general laws of human 
nature, and therefore modify their treatment, 
not by the whim of the patient, but by the 
necessity of his individual constitution. They 
have great hopes from the power of medicine, 
but they forget not the reverential warning of 
their teacher, “‘l’ Hame@opathie n'est pas 
Dieu”--their promises therefore are cautious 
and modest. ‘This class I believe to be small 
in number, not increasing, and, as a class, not 
much patronized, though possibly a few of the 
most patronized may belong to it. 

2. There are the pure in theory and weak 
in practice.—These hold to the law in its pu- 
rity, but they deal feebly with it; they mix 
medicines, not by quite simultaneous admin- 
istration, but by very frequent repetition, be- 
fore, if well chosen, they can have exhausted 
their action. They give a variety of medi- 
cines to meet a variety of symptoms; they 
act prophetically, giving a continued course of 
different mnedicines, which can consistently be 
done only by knowing the condition in which 
each successive one shall leave the patient ; 
all which amounts to nearly the same thing 
as a complicated prescription. This I believe 
to be a large and very popular class, and in- 
creasing. 

3. The pure in theory and inconsistent in 
practice.—These hold to the law, but call in 
auxiliaries which they admit to be without the 
range of the law; they, therefore, virtually 
regard the law as merely partial ; for Nature 
can require no auxiliary, however much the 
interpreter of nature may. The numbers of 
this class I believe to be between those of No. 
land No. 2, and to be increasing. Under 
this class I mean to include those only who 
employ auxiliaries, with the conviction that 
they are not within the range of the law, not 
those who may use means generally repudi- 
ated, with the conviction that they are within 
the range of the law, though we may be una- 
ble to point out their Homeopathicity—a very 
important and necessary distinction. 

4. The imperfect in theory but correct in 
practice—those who speak of Homeopathy 
as a science of specifics. These virtually re- 
strict the law, or rather discard it altogether, 
and substitute another—that of fitness, instead 
of similarity. These I believe to be more 
numerous’on the Continent than in Britain. 
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5. The partial converts or inquirers.—These | should make us to reject Allopathy, seein, 
are honest-minded men in Allopathic practice, | that it feels no hesitation in oppressing ij. 
desirous of coming to a right conclusion ou | oftentimes irreparably, by means of a ‘single 
adequate grounds, but being honest in their medicine, for instance Calomel. It deserse 
present convictions, they do not leave the| this fate also, in consequence of the othe; 
path they know, till they are assared of a} processes by which it exhausts the strength 
better. They therefore listen to others, and! and the humors of the diseased body, by 
make such experiments for themselves as their; means either of blood-letting, of sudorifics, 
opportunities admit. This 1 believe to be} hot-baths, emetics, and purgatives, or painful 
au increasing class, and to afford the most! processes, as cauteries, vesicatories, sinapisins, 
hopeful prospect for the future ; sudden con | acupuncture, moxa, ete., processes which 4) 
versions being unstable, and those who have | debilitate beyond belief the vital force, the 
never practised Allopathy, being in an onfa-| energy of which, combined with the action of 
vorable position to judge of the comparative | a well selected remedy, can alone effect 
merits of the two methods. cure. 

6. The concealed practitioners—The phy-| Homeopathy alone knows and teaches 
sicians who adopt what they hear of Beme-| that the cure is to be effected ovly by means 
opathy, without acknowledgment and without | of the eutire force still existing in the patient, 
any further intention than to turn any bor-| when a medicine perfectly Homeopathic to 
rowed light to their own use. A class, | hope, the present case of disease, and “admiuistered 
for the honor of the profession, small; and| in the proper dose, causes this force to exert 
from which but little hope is afforded. | its curative activity. One of the most inesti- 

7. The dabblers—An innumerable class,’ mable advantages of Homeopathy is to hus. 
male and female. These may be passed over, band as much as possible this vital force, 
as triflers. They deal with Hom@opathic which is indispensable to the cure in the 
medicines, simply because they think they course of treatment. It is this which places 
can do no harm. Their practice is, to their it above all the Allopathic methods. It alove 
own minds, a series of conjuring tricks. then avoids all those means ruinous to |i/e, 

8. Tne quacks.—These are men without) which are never necessary, and constantly 
conviction—making large promises—extolliug adverse to the end aimed at. ; 
their owa doings—speculators. In number,) That Homeopathisi must know ver 
quantum suff, and rather more. They de-/ little of his profession, he must be very iu- 
serve all manner of reprobution. For the capable of selecting remedies and of empioy- 
credit of our country; we hope they are not! ing them properly, not to know how, with- 
nuMerous amoug ourselves; but when we out thus mismanaging his patients, to cure 
see * Answers to Correspondents,” in low, them in a manuer infinitely mere sure, 
unprincipled publications, recommending Ly- more prompt, and more perfect, than th 
copodium, Pulsatilla, ete., we may be ex- most noted physicians of the old school. 
cused if we suspect all is not right. Ihave For the last forty years I have not let one 
also understood that this class is rather nume- drop of blood, nor applied rubefacients or 
rous in America. It is possible. | vesicatories, nor practised cauterization, nor 

In so many paths, how shall we select and acupuncture. I have never exhausted my 
keep to the right one? By fixing our eye putieuts’ strength by hot baths; I have never 
steadily on the single pole-star of truth. Let abstracted from them their best -.ta! juices 
us love Hahnemann, but truth more than by sudorifics; I never have had occasion to 
Hahnemann ; yet, if we believe him to be a scour out their body and ruin their digestive 
true interpreter of nature, let us not leave his organs by emetics or purgatives; and yet | 
guidance without cause. Let us not be hood- have cured with so much success, even under 
winked by reverence fora name, but let us the eyes of my enemies, who would not have 
reverentiy submit ourselves to the guidance of failed to shew up the least false step, that 
a true law. Let us acknowledge our own ig- | public coufidence brings me patients of «!! 
norance, but jet not lose faith in the power of classes, from the nearest as well as the most 
nature. Let us help our patient by all the! remote countries. 
means within our reach, but let us distinctly | My conscience is clear ; it bears testimovy 
understand why and on what principle we| to me that I have sought the good of suffer 
use them. Finaily, let us have charity among) ing humanity ; that I have always dove aud 
ourselves, that our various shades of difference | taught what appeared to me to be best, aud 
end not in bitterness and strife—Hom. Times.| that Itave never hud recourse to Allopathic 
processes, to indulge my patients and not to 
drive them from me: I love my fellow-crea- 
tures too well, and the repose of my col- 

§ science, to act so. 
SUMARKS PY RAEN EASE Those who will imitate me, as I act on 

The employment of mixtures of medicines, | the verge of the grave, will be able, like me, 
an association, the incouvenience of which is| to await with culm confidence the moment 
felt even by persons unconuected with the| of reposing their head in the bosom of the 
profession, is not the only motive which | earth, to yield up their soul to a God whose 
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omnipotence must make the wicked man 
tremble in his heart. 


Carlisle, August 25th, 1850. 


Dr. Kinsy, 
Dear Sir: According to promise I shall send 


you a case for publication occasionally, and 
if I can make it practicable you shall have 
one every month. 

All I want to show is, that when a remedy 
is selected ** Homeopathically” it will cure 
in the smallest douse. 

A strong-built man, 36 years of age, came 
to me ; he looked very pale, was much debili- 
tated, he complained of a severe burning pain 
in the region of the bladder, urinated but sel- 
dom, and complained then of a pressing in 
the bladder. He was constipated for the last 
ten days. A dry cough troubled him much, 
with violent pain in the abdomen, worse in 
the morning. No desire to eat; tongue 
coated white. 
ing after laying down he feels worse, especi- 
ally the pains in the region of the bladder are 
He sleeps badly at night, tosses 


Much giddiness. In the even- 


worse then. 
about a good deal. 

For several years he had repeated attacks 
of acute rheumatism, hud Allopathic treat- 
ment, bleeding, calomel, and other like reme- 
dies had been used. 
mouths ago he had used Petroleum as an 


In his last attack three 


ointment, and had succeded in greasing his 
theumatic pains away; but from that time 
he complained, and notwithstanding the use 
of all sorts of Allopathic remedies, he grew 
worse. I gave him one dose of Nuzx 1000. 
Next day he had an evacuation from his 
bowels, and they remain regular ever since. 
On the fifth day he complained of rheumatic 
pains, especially in his lower 
those pains left him in a few days, and in 
three weeks he had to complain of nothing, 
his usual strength having returned again: 
He considered himself perfectly cured. 


Yours, 
A. LIPPE, M-D. 


extremities, 


We are informed that a new Quaterly 
Journal of Homeopathy is about to be pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, to be edited by Drs. 
Herring, Kitchin & Neidhard. Under the 
auspices of such men, it cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the profession, and especially useful 
n the advancement of our science. 


CHOREA, 


Miss E. P—, aged eleven and a half, of 
| Indian birth, very nervous and excitable, was 
| placed under my care, Dec. 20th, 1849. 

About two months previously, whilst at 
school, she woke up ina fright, dreaming of 
| battles (about which she had been reading), 
jand has labored uuder chorea (St. Vitus’ 
dance) ever since, and has derived no benefit 
whatever under the usual treatment by vari- 
ous tonics and allopathic remedies. 


She appears to have lost due control over 
almost all the voluutary muscles ;the upper 
and lower extremities are in perpetual move- 
meut, to sit still is almost impossible ; there is 
| considerable hesitation in speech, particularly 
| in the morning, on first awaking, with rolling 
| movements of the tongue and head; the rest- 
| lessness continues more or less during sleep, 

with much jerking of the limbs Her mental 
| faculties are somewhat below par; her man- 

ners are childish ; the features wear an ex- 
| pression of vacaucy ; she indulges in fits of in- 
| voluntary laughter, and has a trick of whis- 
pering to herself. 





The consequence of these incessant move- 
ments is a general prostration of strength ; 
she is incapable of walking far, and it was 
| contemplated to give her daily exercise upon 
la donkey ; she has lost flesh ; but the appetile 
aud gastric functions seem to be healthy. Her 
sleep is restless and dreamy,—the circulation 
languid, and the extremities cold. 





No change was made in her ordinary diet, 
| hor was a stop put to the daily sponging of 
the spine with cold water, which had been 
previously adopted in her case. A globule of 
Strumonium 12, night and morning, tili she 
has taken four doses. 

Dec. 24th. The two first nights were more 
restless and wakeful ; there was, however, im- 
provement of articulation in the morning ; the 
last two days she has seemed better, and has 
felt stronger. No medicine. 

Dec. 29th. Great improvement, not nearly 
so restless, the muscles more under control ; 
the speech is still embarrassed in the morning. 
Four doses of Siramonium 30, one night and 
morning. 


Jan. 4th, 1850. Improvement advances, 
and she is altogether exceedingly better ; she 
has lost the idiotic expression, and is more 
calm in mind as well as body. Six doses of 
Stramonium 200, a dose vight aud morning. 


14th. Every trace of involuntary action 
has disapeared, the expression is composed and 
intelligent ; indeed, I should scarcely have re- 
cognised her features. The stuttering has 
quite subsided, she is able to take long walks, 
and the health is excellent. Two or three 
doses of Calcar. carb. 30, were afterwards ex- 
hibited, to act upon the muscular tissues. She 
had no relapse when heard of many weeks 
afterwards. 
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NEW PROPOSITION. 


As we desire to exterd the circulation of 
this Journal as far as possible, we have con- 
cluded to make the following proposition to 
physicians and the friends of Homeopathy, 
which we hope will be responded to without 
delay. Viz:—We will send eight copies to 
one address for five dollars ($5): twenty 
copies for ten dollars ($10): fifty copies for 
twenty dollars ($20), cash iw advance. 

A glance at these terms will show any 
physician of our school, that his interest will 
be promoted by the largest possible circulation 
of this Journal in his neighborhood. 


TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


C. L. need not be disturbed, the Editor of 
the “ Medical Gazette” can never do any 
harm to Homeopathy ; for the reason, he does 
not understand it. He may, it is true, put up 
a “man of straw” of his own creation, and 
call it Homeopathy, and in great triumph 
knock it down, and proclaim in his journal, 
that he has killed Homeopathy. But such 
proceedings will amount to nothing. 





J. F. DESILVER, 


ll2 Main-st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Is the Agent for the West, of the Homa@opathic Phar- 
macy at Leipsic. Physicians and others can always 
be supplied at this establishment with pure medicines 
adapted to the Homcopathic system of treatment ; 
medicine chests suited to Dr. Hering’s Domestic Physi- 
cian ; refined sugar of milk, &c. Also Agent for the 
American Journal of Homeopathy, edited by Dr. 
Kirsy, New-York ; a monthly publication at One 
Dollar a yeaz—and adapted to lay readers. 





J. EDW. STOHLMANN, 


DEALER IN 
Homeopathic Medicines and Books, 


No. 24 North William Street, at the junction of 
Chatham Street, New-York, 


Respectfully informs Hom thie sicians and the 
friends of che system, that bbe keogs peer on hand 
a general assortment of genuine Medicines, either in 
tinctures, triturations, dilutions, or medicated globules, 
imported from the Central ages A, Leipzig; as 
well as Physicians’ and Family Medicine Chests, adapt- 
ed to the domestic works of Drs. Hering, Laurie 
Chepmell, Hempel, &c., viz.: of 10, 27, 48, 58,60, 
260, and 415 remedies ; also, refined Sugar of Milk, pure 
Globules, Arnica Plaster, &c., &c. ; also a complete as- 
sortment of ALL the Ho thic works published in 
this co as well as in Europe, at the publishers’ 
prices. from the country will be at- 
tended to. Booksellers and venders sup at the most 
reasonable rates. 


Homeopathic Medical College 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Located in Filbert Street, above Eleven:), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Lectares of the regular course will commence 
annually on the first Monday of November, and con. 
tinue until t'e first of March ensuing. 

Preliminary Lectures will be delivered in the College 
from the first Monday of October until the commence. 
ment of the regular course. 

Amount of fees for a full course of Lectures, . £100 99 
Students who have attended two full eourses 

in other schools, toa. eee é 4 30 00 
Matriculation fee, paid onlyonce. . . . . 5% 
Practical Anatomy, ......... 10% 
Graduation fee, ....... . 30 0 

The Commencement will take place early in March. 

FPACULTY. 

Caves B. Matrnews, M.D., Professor of Materic 
Medica and Therapeutics. 

Wituam 8. Hetmora, M.D., Professor of Homeo 
pathic Institutes, and the Practics of Medicine. 

Samvet Freepwey, M. D., Professor of Botany ané 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

CuHartes Neiwuarp, M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 

Watrer WitiiuaMson, M.D., Professor of Obstet- 
rics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Atvan E. Smaut, M.D., Professor of Physiology 
and Pathology. 

Matruew Sempre, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. ; 

Francis Sims, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

Wituiam A. Garpiner, M.D., Professor of Ana- 


tomy. 
J. B. Peruersrives, M. D., Demonstrator of Ana- 


me 
. WittuaMsez, M.D. Dean, 80 North Elevent! 
Street, Philadelphia. 





DR. H. F. DAVIS’ 
HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
125 Main-st. between Third & Fourth-sis., 


Cincinnati, Ohic. 


Doctor Davis has just opened his establishment, and 
trusts that Physicians of the West will respond to hi 
efforts to meet their wants, by sending in their orders 
he assures them that al! his articles are of the most reli- 
able quality, and at prices offering inducements to dea! 
with him. Nearly all his medicines are from the Cen- 
tral Leipzig Pharmacy. 

Dr. D, intends to keep all the Books, and the Medi- 
cines in their various forms of Tinctures, Triturations, 
and Dilutions; also corks, labels, vials, sugar of milk, 
globules, pocket cases, &c. 

Family Medicine Chests, with Books to correspond 
in great variety, to suit the taste and means of all. 


Dr. H. F. Davis, 125 Main-street, Cincinnati, is out 
Agent for this Journal. Subscriptions paid to him wil 
be duly acknowledged. 








V. B. Patmer, Tribune Buildings, New-York City 
is hereby authorized to receive subscriptions for this 
Journal. Also, AnceLt & Excet, Printers, N0.! 
Sprisce- street, New-York City. 


Volumes 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this Journal may be bad, «! 
$1 00 each, of Mr. Rademacher & Sheek, Philade!- 
phia, Otis Clapp, Boston: and of the Editor, 76? 
Broadway, New-York. 
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